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of these affairs. He was not satisfied that those who
dealt with pirates should be fined. He was insistent
that the rogues themselves should be hung. He pro-
vided the Queen's Council with long lists of outrageous
assaults upon peaceful merchantmen. Among sixty-
one such cases we discover, in 1565 :
"The Maria, with a cargo of saffron valued at
4,000 ducats, taken by Captain Sorrey."
"The Tiger from Andalusia with cochineal, silk,
wool, gold, silver, pearls and precious stones,
taken by Captain Corbet and Captain Hewet."
"The Crow from Zealand robbed of twenty
three last of herring by boars from Foy and
Plymouth."
"The Flying Spirit, from Andalusia, with a rich
cargo of cochineal, was plundered by Martin
Frobisher."
It is probable that this case was offset by some recip-
rocal villainy on the part of an Andalusian skipper, for
the state papers make no further allusion to Martin*
In 1566, however, some watchful person in Newcastle-
on-Tyne reported that Captain Frobisher was fitting out
a ship with guns and ammunition.    As England was
supporting the Netherlands in  the  struggle  against
Spain, though nominally at peace herself, the matter
was taken up and the Captain was required to answer
:harges of attempted piracy.   This he did in a reason-
able manner, explaining that he was planning a voyage
"o Guinea.   He was probably contemplating a trip from
Benin with a cargo of negroes to the West Indies, for
fohn Hawkins had shown very plainly that the profits
;or a bold hard trader were enormous.
To evade suspicion, however, it appears that while
Martin was being examined his brother took a load of